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TAGALOG FOLK-TALES. I. 

I. JUAN GATHERS GUAVAS. 1 

The guavas were ripe, and Juan's father sent him to gather enough 
for the family and for the neighbors who came to visit them. Juan 
went to the guava bushes and ate all that he could hold. Then he began 
to look around for mischief. He soon found a wasp nest and managed 
to get it into a tight basket. He gave it to his father as soon as he reached 
home, and then closed the door and fastened it. All the neighbors 
were inside waiting for the feast of guavas, and as soon as the basket 
was opened they began to fight to get out of the windows. After a while 
Juan opened the door and when he saw his parents' swollen faces, he 
cried out, "What rich fine guavas those must have been! They have 
made you both so very fat." 

2. JUAN MAKES GULAY OF HIS OWN CHILD. 

After Juan was married about a year a baby was born, and he and 
his wife loved it very much. But Juan was always obedient to his wife, 
being a fool, and when she told him to make gulay or stew he inquired 
of her of what he should make it. She replied of anac, 1 meaning anac 
nang gabi? Then she 'went away for a while, and when she returned 
Juan had the gulay ready. She asked for the baby and was horrified to 
learn that Juan had made a stew of his own child, having taken her 
words literally. 

3. JUAN WINS A WAGER FOR THE GOVERNOR. 

Juan was well known for a brave man, though a fool, and the priest 
and the governor wished to try him on a wager. The governor told him 
that the priest was dead, and ordered him to watch the body in the 
church that night. The priest lay down on the bier before the altar, 
and after Juan came the priest arose. Juan pushed him down again 
and ran out of the church and secured a club. Returning, he said to the 
priest, "You are dead; try to get up again and I will break you to 
pieces." So Juan proved himself to be a brave man, and the governor 
won his wager. 

1 Juan Puson, or " Jack Paunch," as he would be called in English, is a favorite char- 
acter in Tagalog folk-lore. His adventures are considered to be the height of humor, 
and a recital of these never fails to be repaid with peals of appreciative laughter. The 
character is merely a conventional one, to which all sorts of stories, no matter how incon- 
sistent with each of the others, may be attached. Some of the accounts, which deal with 
the death of Juan and various members of his family by burning, the writer has suppressed 
as too coarse for Western ideas. 

2 Anac, child. 

3 Anac nang gabi, young root of the caladium plant. It also means " child of the night." 
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4. JUAN HIDES THE SALT. 

Juan's father came into possession of a sack of salt, which used to 
be very precious and an expensive commodity. He wished it hidden 
in a secure place and so told Juan to hide it till they should need it. 
Juan went out and after hunting for a long time hid it in a carabao 
wallow, and of course when they went to fetch it again nothing was left 
but the sack. 

5. THE MAN IN THE SHROUD. 

Juan, being a joker, once thought to have a little fun at others' ex- 
pense, so he robed himself in a shroud, placed a bier by the roadside, 
set candles around it, and lay down so that all who went by should see 
him and be frightened. A band of robbers went by that way, and seeing 
the corpse, besought it to give them luck. As it happened, they were 
more than usually fortunate, and when they returned they began to 
make offerings to him to secure continuance of their good fortune. 
As the entire proceeds of their adventures were held in common, they 
soon began to quarrel over the offerings to be made. The captain be- 
came angry, and drew his sword with a threat to run the corpse through 
for causing so much dissension among his men. 

This frightened the sham dead man to such a degree that he jumped 
up and ran away, and the robbers, who were even more frightened than 
he, ran the other way, leaving all their plunder. 

Juan then returned and gathered all the money and valuables left 
behind by the robbers, and carried them home. Now he had a friend 
who was very curious to know how he came into possession of so much 
wealth, and so Juan told him, only he said nothing about robbers, but 
told his friend, whose name was Pedro, that the things were the direct 
reward of God for his piety. 

Pedro, being afraid of the woods, decided to lie just inside the church 
door; besides, that being a more sacred place, he felt sure that God 
would favor him even more than Juan. He arranged his bier with the 
candles around him, and lay down to await the shower of money that 
should reward his devotions. When the sacristan went to the church 
to ring the bell for vespers, he saw the body lying there, and not know- 
ing of any corpse having been carried in, he was frightened and ran to 
tell the padre. The padre, when he had seen the body, said it was a 
miracle, and that it must be buried within the church, for the sancti- 
fication of the edifice. 

But Pedro, now thoroughly frightened, jumped off the bier and ran 
away, and the priest and the sacristan ran the other way, so the poor 
man never received the reward for his piety, and the church was de- 
prived of a new patron saint. 

vol. xx. — no. 77. 8 
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6. THE ADVENTURES OF JUAN. 

Juan was lazy, Juan was a fool, and his mother never tired of scold- 
ing him and emphasizing her words by a beating. When Juan went to 
school he made more noise at his study than anybody else, but his read- 
ing was only gibberish. 

His mother sent him to town to buy meat to eat with the boiled rice, 
and he bought a live crab which he set down in the road and told to go 
to his mother and be cooked for dinner. The crab promised, but as soon 
as Juan's back was turned ran in the other direction. 

Juan went home after a while and asked for the crab, but there was 
none, and they ate their rice without ulam. 1 His mother then went her- 
self and left Juan to care for the baby. The baby cried and Juan ex- 
amined it to find the cause, and found the soft spot on its head. "Aha! 
It has a boil. No wonder it cries!" And he stuck a knife into the soft 
spot, and the baby stopped crying. When his mother came back, Juan 
told her about the boil and that the baby was now asleep, but the mother 
said it was dead, and she beat Juan again. 

Then she told Juan that if he could do nothing else he could at least 
cut firewood, so she gave him a bolo and sent him to the woods. 

He found what looked to him like a good tree and prepared to cut 
it, but the tree was a magic tree and said to Juan, " Do not cut me and 
I will give you a goat that shakes silver money from its whiskers." 
Juan agreed, and the bark of the tree opened and the goat came out, 
and when Juan told him to shake his whiskers, money dropped out. 
Juan was very glad, for at last he had something he would not be beaten 
for. On his way home he met a friend, and told him of his good fortune. 
The man made him dead drunk and substituted another goat which 
had not the ability to shake money from its whiskers, and when the new 
goat was tried at home poor Juan was beaten and scolded. 

Back he went to the tree, which he threatened to cut down for lying 
to him, but the tree said, "No, do not kill me and I will give you a magic 
net which you may cast even on dry ground or into a tree-top and it will 
return full of fish," and the tree did even so. 

Again he met the friend, again he drank tuba 2 until he was dead 
drunk, and again a worthless thing was substituted, and on reaching 
home he was beaten and scolded. 

Once more Juan went to the magic tree, and this time he received a 
magic pot, always full of rice; and spoons always full of whatever 
ulam might be wished, and these went the way of the other gifts, to the 
false friend. 

The fourth time he asked of the tree he was given a magic stick that 

1 Any kind of relish to be eaten with rice, meat especially. 
■ 2 Tuba, fermented juice of cocoa, buri, or nipa palms. 
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would without hands beat and kill anything that the owner wished, 
"©nly say to it 'Boombye, boomba,' and it will obey your word," 
said the tree. 

When Juan met the false friend again, the false friend asked him what 
gift he had this time. "It is only a stick that if I say, 'Boombye, 
boomba,' will beat you to death," said Juan, and with that the stick 
leaped from his hand and began to belabor the wicked man. "Lintic 
na cahoy ito ay! 1 Stop it and I will give you everything I stole from 
you." Juan ordered the stick to stop, but made the man, bruised and 
sore, carry the net, the pot, and the spoons, and lead the goat to Juan's 
home. There the goat shook silver from his beard till Juan's three 
brothers and his mother had all they could carry, and they dined from 
the pot and the magic spoons until they were full to their mouths. 

"Now," said Juan, "you have beaten me and called me a fool all 
my life, but you are not ashamed to take good things when I get them. 
I will show you something else. Boombye, boomba!" and the stick 
began to beat them all. Quickly they agreed that Juan was head of 
the house, and he ordered the beating to stop. 

Juan now became rich and respected, but he never trusted himself 
far from his stick day or night. One night a hundred robbers came to 
break into the house, to take all his goods, and kill him, but he said to 
the stick, "Boombye, boomba!" and with the swiftness of lightning the 
stick flew around, and all those struck fell dead till there was not one 
left. Juan was never troubled again by robbers, and in the end married 
a princess and lived happily ever after. 

7. THE ADERNA BIRD. 

There was once a king who greatly desired to obtain an adema bird, 
which is possessed of magical powers, has a wonderful song, and talks 
like men. This king had a beautiful daughter, and he promised her 
to any one who would bring him an adema bird. Now the quest for the 
adema bird is very dangerous, because, if the heart is not pure, the man 
who touches the bird becomes stone, and the bird escapes. 

There were in that country three brothers, Juan, Diego, and Pedro, 
and they all agreed to set out together to catch the adema bird. Afar 
in the mountains they saw him, and Diego, being the eldest, had first 
chance, and he caught the adema bird, but being of impure life he be- 
came a stone, and the bird flew away over the mountains. 

Juan and Pedro pursued it over the rocky way till at last they saw 
it again, and Pedro, being the next eldest, essayed to catch it. He, too, 
being a bad man, was turned into stone and the adema bird flew over 
another mountain, and Juan, undaunted, followed alone. 

When at last he saw the adema bird he made a trap with a mirror 

1 "Lightning blast the stick!" 
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with a snare in front and soon caught the bird. He made a cage for it 
and started on his homeward journey. When he reached the stone 
which was his brother Pedro, he begged the bird to undo its work and 
make him a man again, and the bird did so. Then the two went on to 
where Diego was, and again Juan entreated the bird to set the other 
brother free, and the bird did so. 

But Pedro and Diego, far from being grateful for what Juan had 
done for them, bound him, choked him, beat him, and left him for dead 
far from any road or any habitation, and went on their way to the king 
with the aderna bird, expecting for one the hand of the princess and for 
the other a rich reward. 

But the aderna bird would not sing. Said the king, "O Aderna Bird, 
why do you not sing?" The bird replied, "O Mighty King, I sing 
only for him who caught me." "Did these men catch you?" "No, O 
King, Juan caught me, and these men have beaten him and stolen me 
from him." So the king had them punished, and waited for the coming 
of Juan. 

Juan meanwhile had freed himself from his bonds, and wandered 
sore and hungry and lame through the forest. At last he met an old 
man who said to him, "Juan, why do you not go to the king's house, 
for there they want you very much?" "Alas," said Juan, "I am not 
able to walk so far from weakness, and I fear I shall die here in the 
forest." "Do not fear," said the old man, "I have here a wonderful 
hat that, should you but whisper to it where you wish to go, in a moment 
you are transported there through the air." 

So the old man gave him the hat, and Juan put it on and said, "Hat, 
if this be thy nature, carry me across the mountains to the king's 
palace." And the hat carried him immediately into the presence of the 
king. Then the aderna bird began to sing, and after a time Juan mar- 
ried the princess, and all went well for the rest of their lives. 

8. THE STORY OF JUAN AND THE MONKEY. 

Juan was a farmer, a farmer so poor that he had only one shirt and 
one pair of trousers. Juan was much annoyed by monkeys, who stole 
his corn. So he set a trap and caught several of them. These he killed 
with a club until he came to the last, which said to him, " Juan, don't 
kill me and I will be your servant all your life." " But I will," said Juan. 
"You are a thief and do not deserve to live." "Juan, let me live, and 
I will bring you good fortune, and if you kill me you will be poor all 
your life." The monkey talked so eloquently that Juan let himself be 
persuaded, and took the monkey home with him. The monkey was true 
to his word, and served Juan faithfully, cooking, washing, and hunting 
food for him, and at night going to distant fields and stealing maize 
and palay which he added to Juan's little store. 
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One day the monkey said to Juan, "Juan, why do you not marry?" 
Said Juan, " How can I marry ? I have nothing to keep a wife." " Take 
my advice," said the monkey, "and you can marry the king's daughter." 
Juan took the monkey's advice and they set out for the king's palace. 
Juan remained behind while the monkey went up to the palace alone. 
Outside he called, as the custom is, "Honorable people!" and the king 
said, "Come in." The king said, "Monkey, where do you walk?" 
and the monkey said, "Mr. King, I wish to borrow your salop. My 
master wishes to measure his money." The king lent him the salop 
(a measure of about two quarts), and the monkey returned to Juan. 
After a few hours he returned it with a large copper piece cunningly 
stuck to the bottom with paste. The king saw it and called the monkey's 
attention to it, but the monkey haughtily waved his hand, and told the 
king that a single coin was of no consequence to his master. 

The next day he borrowed the salop again and the coin stuck in the 
bottom was half a peso, and the third day the coin was a peso, but these 
he assured the king were of no more consequence to his master than the 
copper. Then the king told the monkey to bring his master to call, and 
the monkey promised that after a few days he would. 

They went home, and as Juan's clothes must be washed, Juan went 
to bed while the monkey washed and starched them, pulling, pressing, 
and smoothing them with his hands because he had no iron. 

Then they went to call on the king, and the king told Juan that 
he should marry the princess as soon as he could show the king a large 
house, with a hundred head of cattle, carabao, horses, sheep, and goats. 
Juan was very despondent at this, though he was too brave to let the 
king know his thoughts. He told his troubles to the monkey, who 
assured him that the matter was very easy. 

The next day they took a drum and a shovel and went into the moun- 
tains, where there was a great enchanter who was a very wealthy man 
and also an asuang. They dug a great hole and then Juan hid in the 
woods and began to beat his drum, and the monkey rushed up to the 
enchanter's house and told him the soldiers were coming, and that 
he would hide him. So the enchanter went with the monkey to the hole 
and the monkey pushed him in and began with hands and feet to cover 
him up. Juan helped, and soon the enchanter was dead and buried. 
Then they went to the house and at the first door they opened they 
liberated fifty people who were being fattened for the enchanter's table. 
These people were glad to help Juan convey all the money, cattle, 
and all the enchanter's wealth to the town. Juan built a house on the 
plaza, married the princess, and lived happily ever after, but his friend 
the monkey, having so well earned his liberty, he sent back to the 
woods, and their friendship still continued. 
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9. JUAN THE DRUNKARD WHO VISITED HEAVEN. 

There was once a man named Juan, who was a drunkard. One day 
when he was drunker than usual he decided to visit his dead friends in 
heaven. He took no baggage except two long bamboo buckets full of 
tuba, which he carried one over each shoulder. He walked and walked 
for at least a week, until he came to a place where they sold tuba. There 
he filled his buckets, promising to pay on his return, and set out again. 

After walking a long time he came to a city with a wall around it, 
and at the gate sat an old man with a long beard and with keys at his 
girdle whom he knew at once as St. Peter. " Good-morning, St. Peter," 
said Juan. " I would like to see some of my friends that I think are 
here." "Who are you?" asked St. Peter, getting up angrily. "I am 
Juan and I have come a long way to see some of my friends. Won't 
you let me look?" "No," said St. Peter, "I won't. You are drunk." 
"Well, then, only be so good as to let me take just a little peep." So 
St. Peter opened the gate just the least bit, but Juan was not satisfied, 
so he said, " Good St. Peter, open the gate just a little wider for me to 
see with both eyes." Then he persuaded St. Peter to let him put his 
head in, and then by a little firmness he slipped in, still carrying his 
buckets of tuba. 

St. Peter ordered him to come out, but he started down a street he 
saw, or rather a road, for there were no houses there. "Stop!" said St. 
Peter, "that road won't take you to your friends. Go the other way." 
And Juan did so. 

After he had gone on for some time, he found that he was surrounded 
by devils who began to torment him, but he defended himself succes- 
fully against them, and by giving them part of his tuba bribed them to 
tell him where to find his friends. To his friends he gave the remainder 
of his tuba and then set out to find God himself. 

Being ushered into the Divine Presence, he knelt humbly and said, 
"Lord, I beg thee to tell me how long I shall live." The Lord looked 
at him and said, "I have not sent for you; why are you here?" Juan 
bowed more humbly than before, and replied, "O Most High, I have 
come to see some of my dead friends, and I would like also to know 
how long I shall live on earth." So God told him that he had still a 
long earthly life before him and never to come again until he was sent 
for. 

So Juan left the heavenly city and passed back through St. Peter's 
gate, and at last, after a weary journey, came to earth again. And 
Juan lived a long and happy life and drank more tuba than ever. 

IO. THE JUAN WHO VISITED HEAVEN. 

There was once an old couple who always prayed for a child, for they 
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had always been childless. No matter how it looked, whether deformed 
or ugly, they must have a child. So after a short time they saw that 
their prayers would be answered, and in the course of nature a child 
was born, but the mother died at the birth. 

The new-born child ran to the church, climbed into the tower, and 
began to hammer on the bells. The priest, hearing the noise, sent the 
sacristan to see what was the matter. The sacristan went, and seeing 
there a little child, asked what he was doing and told him to stop, for 
the priest would be angry ; but the ringing of the bells went on. Then the 
priest went up. "Little boy," he said, "what is your name?" "Juan," 
said the child. "Why are you ringing the church bells?" "Because my 
mother is dead." "When did she die?" "Only now." "If you stop 
ringing the bells she shall have a fine funeral and you shall live with me 
and be as my son," said the priest. "Very well, sir, if you will let me 
stay in the church all I wish." To this the priest assented. The dead 
woman was buried with all the pomp of music, candles, and bells, and 
the boy went to live in the convent. Always after his school was done 
he would be in the church. The father did everything that was possible 
for him, for he knew that he was not a natural child. 

After a time the padre sent for him to get his dinner, but he would 
not leave the church, so the priest had a good dinner cooked and sent it 
down to the church, but he told the sacristan to watch the church and 
see what happened. The sacristan watched and soon saw the statue 
of Jesus eating with the boy. This he told the padre, and the child's 
dinner was always sent to the church after that. One day not long after 
he went to the priest and said, "Master, my friend down at the church 
wants me to go away with him." "Where are you going ? " "My friend 
wants me to go to heaven with him." 

The priest consented and the little boy and the Lord Jesus went away 
together. As they walked the little boy saw that two roads ran along 
together, one thorny and the other smooth. Asked the boy of his com- 
panion, "Friend, why is this road where we walk so thorny, and that 
other yonder so smooth ? " Said the Lord, " Hush, child, it is not fitting 
to disturb the peace of this place, but I will tell you. This is the path of 
the sinless and is thorny, but that smooth way yonder is the way of the 
sinners and never reaches heaven." 

Again they came to a great house filled with young men and women 
who were all working hammering iron. Said the little boy, "Who are 
those who labor with the hammer?" "Hush, child, they are the souls of 
those who died unmarried." 

They journeyed on', and on one side were bush pastures filled with 
poor cattle while on the opposite side of the road were pastures dry and 
bare where the cattle were very fat. The child inquired the meaning of 
the mystery. The Lord answered him, "Hush, child! These lean cattle 
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in the rich pastures are the souls of sinners, while those fat cattle on dry 
and sunburnt ground are the souls of sinless ones." 

After a while they crossed a river, one part of which was ruby red and 
the other spotless white. "Friend, what is this?" asked the boy. 
"Hush, child, the red is the blood of your mother whose life was given 
for yours, and the white is the milk which she desired to give to you, her 
child," said the Lord. 

At last they came to a great house having seven stories, and there on 
a table they saw many candles, some long, some short, some burned 
out. Said Juan, "Friend, what are all these candles?" "Hush, child, 
those are the lives of your friends." "What are those empty candle- 
sticks?" "Those are your mother and your uncle, who are dead." 
"Who is this long one?" " That is your father, who has long to live." 
"Who is this very short one?" "That is your master, who will die 
soon." "May I put in another?" "Yes, child, if you wish." So he 
changed it for a long one, and with his heavenly companion he returned 
to earth. 

There he told his master, the padre, all that he had seen and heard 
and how he had changed the candles ; and he and his master lived to- 
gether a very long time. And in the fulness of time the padre died, but 
Juan went to heaven one day with his Lord and never returned. 

II. THE SAD STORY OF JUAN AND MARIA. 

Juan and Maria were orphans. When Juan was about eight years old 
and Maria was about four their father died. The mother went into the 
hemp fields to earn a living for her family by stripping the fibre from the 
hemp, which is very hard work, so hard that she died worn out in a 
month or two afterward. 

Juan and Maria were then taken into the family of an uncle, their 
mother's brother, and little Juan began to work for his little sister's and 
his own living, by transplanting the tender shoots of the banana. Maria 
often accompanied him, as the children were much attached to each 
other. One day when they were out in the field Maria saw a beautiful 
bird which seemed very tame and tried to catch it, but the bird ran into 
the woods, and although she could come very close to it she could not 
catch it. On and on she went until she was almost ready to drop, her 
tiny feet leaving no trace, but still she followed the bird. Just at night 
she saw an old man with a very kind face, who came toward her, and 
putting the bird under one arm and taking Maria on his shoulder, he 
set off toward his house, which did not seem to be very far off. Arriving 
there he said to his wife, "See, wife, what good fortune I have had to- 
day." Seeing the child, his wife threw up her hands in thanksgiving and 
cried, "Thanks be to God, we have a child at last in our old age." 

Poor Juan, torn with fear, hunted the woods for days, but could not 
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find his little sister. Convinced at last that his search was hopeless, he 
went home and worked hard and in a few years became a rich man. 
Then he began to consider where he could find a suitable wife. It was 
told him that there was an old couple beyond three ranges of mountains 
who had a beautiful daughter, and to her he determined to go. 

Maria had likewise grown up, and now she was the most beautiful 
damsel in many days' journey. When Juan set out on his search, it was 
to the house of Maria's foster parents that he was bound. 

Arriving there, he called to those within, "Honorable people," and the 
old man said, "Come in;" but Juan remained without until the third 
invitation. Passing within, he likewise would not sit down till he had 
been asked three times. 

Seating himself on a bench, he told the old man that he had come to 
many his daughter, and the old man told him he might if he could show 
that he had enough money. As Juan was rich, this did not take long to 
do, and after a few days Juan and Maria were married, not knowing 
their relationship. They lived happily together, and a daughter was 
born to them. This child, like her mother, was very beautiful. 

One day, as the little girl was playing by the river, a crab came to the 
edge of the water and said, — 

" Beautiful art thou, 

More beautiful than any other, 
But thou art the child 
Of sister and brother." 

Horrified, the child ran to her mother, and then the parents began to 
talk over the events of their childhood and found that they were indeed 
sister and brother. 

They went to Maria's foster father to ask what they must do, and he 
told them they must live apart; and then they went to the archbishop, 
who told them that they might live lawfully together, as the sacrament 
of marriage was above all, but, after much thought, they decided that 
they must live apart, and Maria went back to her foster father. 

Thus by a sinless crime were their lives saddened forever. 

12. THE FIFTY-ONE THIEVES. 

There were once two brothers, Juan and Pedro. Pedro was rich and 
was the elder, but Juan was very poor and gained his living by cutting 
wood. Juan became so poor at last that he was forced to ask alms from 
his brother, or what was only the same thing, a loan. After much plead- 
ing, Pedro gave his brother enough rice for a single meal, but repenting 
of such generosity, went and took it off the fire, as his brother's wife was 
cooking it, and carried it home again. 

Juan then set out for the woods, thinking he might be able to find a 
few sticks that he could exchange for something to eat, and went much 
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farther than he was accustomed to go. He came to a road he did not 
know and followed it for some distance to where it led to a great rocky 
bluff and there came to an end. 

Juan did not know exactly what to think of such an abrupt ending to 
the roadway, and sat down behind a large rock to meditate. As he sat 
there a voice within the cliff said, " Open the door," and a door in the 
cliff opened itself. A man richly dressed came out, followed by several 
others, whom he told that they were going to a town at a considerable 
distance. He then said, "Shut the door," and the door closed itself 
again. 

Juan was not sure whether any one else was inside, but he was no 
coward and besides he thought he might as well be murdered as starved 
to death, so when the robbers had ridden away to a safe distance without 
seeing him, he went boldly up to the cliff and said, "Open the door." 
The door opened as obediently to him as to the robber, and he went in. 
He found himself inside a great cavern filled with money, jewels, and 
rich stuffs of every kind. 

Hastily gathering more than enough gold and jewels to make him 
rich, he went outside, not forgetting to say, " Close the door," and went 
back to his house. 

Having hidden all but a little of his new wealth, he wished to change 
one or two of his gold pieces for silver so that he could buy something to 
eat. He went to his brother's house to ask him for the favor, but Pedro 
was not at home, and his wife, who was at least as mean as Pedro, would 
not change the money. After a while Pedro came home, and his wife told 
him that Juan had some money; and Pedro, hoping in turn to gain 
some advantage, went to Juan's house and asked many questions about 
the money. Juan told him that he had sold some wood in town and had 
been paid in gold, but Pedro did not believe him and hid himself under 
the house to listen. At night he heard Juan talking to his wife, and found 
out the place and the password. Immediately taking three horses to 
carry his spoils, he set out for the robbers' cave. 

Once arrived, he went straight to the cliff and said, " Open the door," 
and the door opened immediately. He went inside and said, " Close the 
door," and the door closed tight. He gathered together fifteen great 
bags of money, each all he could lift, and carried them to the door ready 
to put on the horses. He found all the rich food and wine of the robbers 
in the cave, and could not resist the temptation to make merry at their 
expense; so he ate their food and drank their fine wines till he was 
foolishly drunk. When he had reached this state, he began to think of 
returning home. Beating on the door with both hands, he cried out, 
' Open, beast. Open, fool. May lightning blast you if you do not open ! " 
and a hundred other foolish things, but never once saying, " Open the 
door." 
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While he was thus engaged, the robbers returned, and hearing them 
coming he hid under a great pile of money with only his nose sticking 
out. The robbers saw that some one had visited the cave in their ab- 
sence and hunted for the intruder till one of them discovered him trem- 
bling under a heap of coin. With a shout they hauled him forth and 
beat him until his flesh hung in ribbons. Then they split him into halves 
and threw the body into the river, and cut his horses into bits, 1 which 
they threw after him. 

When Pedro did not return, his wife became anxious and told Juan 
where he had gone. Juan stole quietly to the place by night, and re- 
covered the body, carried it home, and had the pieces sewn together by 
the tailor. 

Now the robbers knew that they had been robbed by some one else, 
and so, when Pedro's body was taken away, the captain went to town 
to see who had buried the body, and by inquiring, found that Juan 
had become suddenly rich, and also that it was his brother who had 
been "buried. 

So the captain of the robbers went to Juan's house, where he found 
a ball going on. Juan knew the captain again and that he was asking 
many questions, so he made the captain welcome and gave him a great 
deal to eat and drink. One of the servants came in and pretended to 
admire the captain's sword till he got it into his own hands; and then 
he began to give an exhibition of fencing, making the sword whirl hither 
and thither and ending with a wonderful stroke that made the cap- 
tain's head roll on the floor. 

A day or two later, the lieutenant also came to town, and began to 
make inquiries concerning the captain. He soon found out that the 
captain had been killed in Juan's house, but Juan now had soldiers 
on guard at his door, so that it was necessary to use strategy. He went 
to Juan and asked if he could start a "tienda," or wine-shop, and Juan, 
who recognized the lieutenant, said, "Yes." Then the lieutenant went 
away, -soon returning with seven great casks, in each of which he had 
seven men. 

These he stored under Juan's house until such time as Juan, being 
asleep, could be killed with certainty and little danger. When this 
was done, he went into the house, intending to make Juan drunk and 
then kill him as Juan had the captain. Juan, however, got the lieuten- 
ant drunk first, and soon his head, like the captain's, rolled on the 
floor. 

The soldiers below, like all soldiers, wished to have a drink from 
the great casks, and so one of them took a borer and bored into one 
of the casks. As he did so, a voice whispered, "Is Juan asleep yet?" 
The soldier replied, "Not yet," and went and told Juan. The casks 

1 The Tagalog word is literally "hash." 
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by his order were all put into a boat, loaded with stones and chains, 
and thrown into the sea. So perished the last of the robbers. 

Juan, being no longer in fear of the robbers, often went to their cave, 
and helped himself to everything that he wanted. He finally became 
a very great and wealthy man. 1 

Fletcher Gardner. 

Bloomington, Ind. 

1 This story is probably derived from a Spanish version of " The Forty Thieves," but 
like all the stories of this collection, it is from an oral version of the Tagalog tale. 



